Anthracite Coal Clarifications 


By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


“Anthracite coal is heavier than all rocks.” “Anthracite coal will float in water.” “Anthracite coal 
is blue.” “Scatter tags were randomly mixed with coal when it came from the breakers.” “Everyone 
who worked in the mines was a miner.” 


Anyone associated with an historical organization in the anthracite coal region of northeastern 
Pennsylvania invariably collides with some remarkable “facts” about anthracite coal that are 
voiced by present-day visitors to those organizations. Those among us who are interested in 
establishing a factual account of history and who are affiliated with an historical organization must, 
therefore, filter out and/or clarify what they are told by well-meaning but imperfectly educated 
visitors to those organizations. 


Anthracite Coal Is Not as Heavy as a Rock: In one the displays at the Carbondale Historical 
Society there is a large chunk (maybe 10 pounds) of anthracite coal. When visitors stop at this 
display, we always ask them to pick up that chunk of coal, and state whether that chunk of coal is 
lighter or heavier than a rock of the same size would be. Not surprisingly, almost everyone gets it 
right: “A rock that size would be heavier. Wow, that’s amazing. I always thought coal was much 
heavier than a rock.” (Little boys, who usually have a lot of first-person experience in picking up 
and throwing rocks, always get it right.) 


Anthracite Coal Will Float in Water: Yes and No: Under “normal” conditions, a shovel full of 
anthracite coal, for example, when dumped into a pail of water, will immediately sink, as we all 
know. So where and when did the popular belief that coal will float in water originate? Answer: 
In Scranton, PA and in the Northern Coal Field in Pennsylvania in the early twentieth century. 
There, beginning in 1916, experiments with machines using an upward current of water to separate 
crushed anthracite coal from rock and for cleaning coal for market were carried out. And then, in 
the early 1930s, remarkably, the Hudson Coal Company began, with great success, to cone-clean 
anthracite coal, and in so doing, anthracite coal floated in water. In a pamphlet titled “Mining and 
Preparation of Anthracite” that was published by the Hudson Coal Company in Scranton, PA in 
1931 we read: 


“D&H Anthracite is Cone-Cleaned. Innumerable manual and mechanical methods have been used 
to prepare coal. The most modern, most effective and most reliable process devised for cleaning 
coal is the amazing new invention adopted by The Hudson Coal Company for cleaning D&H 
Anthracite. It is known as Cone Cleaning. The run-of-mine coal enters huge metal cones, filled 
with a mixture of sand and water. This mixture of sand and water is kept agitated by revolving 
paddles and the density of the mixture actually floats the pure coal . . . impurities sink and are 
discarded. Just as simple as separating wood and stone in water, yet a remarkable scientific 
discovery that has revolutionized the preparation of Anthracite. Burn D&H cone cleaned anthracite 
to insure home comfort. PURE COAL FLOATS---THE REST SINKS.” 


In 1932, W. C. Menzies, a mechanical engineer from Scranton, installed an experimental cone unit 
at the Nottinghan Colliery, owned by the Glen Alden Coal Company, in Plymouth, PA, and in that 


Menzies cone, coal floated in water. Why does coal float when placed in such a cone? How does 
a Menzies cone work? Crushed run-of-the mine coal enters huge metal cones, filled with a slurry 
mixture of water and magnetite. This slurry has a high specific gravity. The mixture is kept agitated 
by revolving paddles and the density of the mixture makes it possible for the lighter coal to float 
and the rock and the coal with a lot of rock in it to sink to the bottom, where it is discarded. 


In 1934, Menzies formed the Menzies Separator Company and began selling the cones 
comercially. Fourteen units, each with a capacity of treating one ton per hour per square foot of 
area at the top of the cone, were installed in the Huber Breaker(operated by the Blue Coal 
Corporation) in 1939, and those cones were the principal coal washing units at the Huber Breaker 
unti the late 1950s, when new technology complemented their use. So, yes, anthracite coal in plain 
water will sink, but if you put anthracite coal in a cone-cleaning devise, such as a Menzies cone, 
it will float. 


Anthracite Coal Is Near-Black or Very Dark Gray, Very Shiny, and Has a Glass-like 
Consistency: No, anthracite coal, the highest grade of coal, as it comes from the mines, is not blue, 
but because of its high carbon content, anthracite coal does produce a blue flame when it is burned. 
(As air flows over hot charcoal, the carbon is partially oxidized, forming carbon monoxide. This 
then burns with a classical blue flame.) Capitalizing on that well-known fact that anthracite coal 
does produce a blue flame when it is burned, the Blue Coal Corporation, a subsidiary of the Glen 
Alden Coal Company, in order to develop a market niche, sprayed its processed coal with a blue 
irridescent chemical and marketed it as “Blue Coal”. 


Our Coal is Better than Your Coal: There are different grades of anthracite.The higher the 
carbon content, the better the quality of the coal, Most anthracite coal from northeastern 
Pennsylvania was very high quality coal, and the difference between the coal that was mined and 
marketed by the various coal companies was slight, and yet the various coal companies made a 
special effort to let customers know that their coal was better than that offered for sale by their 
competitiors. And so the coal companies made a conscious effort to distinguish their coal from all 
other coal on the market and to let potential customers know that their coal was the coal to buy by 
naming their coal: the D&H / Hudson Coal Company, for example, marketed their coal as 
“Lackawanna Anthracite” and “Hudson” coal; the Pennsylvania Coal Company marketed their 
coal as “Jet Black Anthracite” and as “Pittston Coal”. 


Scatter Tags: Another way that coal companies operated to encourage potential customers to buy 
their coal was by the use of scatter tags. Shown here are two Hudson Coal Company scatter tags 
(1 %” in diameter), on which re-order information for Hudson Coal is given. 


Some people believe, erroneously, that these tags were randomly mixed in the coal as it came from 
the Hudson Coal Company breakers. That is not true. These tags were scatered about on the floor 
of empty or nearly empty domestic coal bins by Hudson Coal Company dealers before they filled 
those bins. That way, when the customer’s supply of coal got low, the customer would come across 
these tags, pick one up, and be reminded that it was now time to contact his Hudson Company 
dealer and order a load of coal. Advertising in the bottom of your coal bin! What an astonishing 
idea! (As a young boy in a house heated by anthracite coal and whose job it was to make sure that 
there was a good supply of coal at all times at the front end of the coal bin where it could be easily 


fed into the furnace by an adult, I well remember the excitement of finding the first scatter tag on 
the floor of the coal bin, and the quick trip up the cellar stairs to report the find.) 


“To Keep Everybody Honest”: An interesting corollary to the spraying of coal for 
market/customer identification purposes developed over the years in the anthracite coal fields-- 
spraying the surface of loaded coal cars for security purposes. To wit: Loaded coal cars from the 
breakers, especially when those cars are stored in great numbers in the railroad yards and awaiting 
shipment to customers, were easy targets for pilfering by the general public. In darkness, petty 
thieves would climb up on top of a loaded coal car/hopper, push off some or all of the top of the 
load onto the ground beside the car, and take it home. 


To identify coal cars from which coal had been pilfered, many coal companies instituted the 
following procedure: They sprayed the surface of loaded coal cars as they came from a breaker 
with a chemical that defined the surface of the loaded coal car. If any pilfering from a car that had 
been so sprayed took place between the time when that car left the breaker and the time when it 
was sent to market, the surface color pattern would have been compromised and the customer 
would immediately see that he was not getting a full car.(We learned many years ago about this 
procedure of spraying for security purposes from the late Jack Gillen of the Gillen Coal Copmpany, 
Carbondale, who, in response to my question (“Why did they spray the surface of the loaded coal 
cars at many of the breakers with a colored chemical?) replied: “To keep everyody honest.” 


Everyone who worked in the anthracite industry, many people erroneously believe, was a 
miner. In the March 2022 issue of this publication, we took a look at Loree Colliery No. 5 in 
Larksville, PA, and listed the job titles (approximately 200) for all of the inside and outside 
employees at that colliery at that time, and in that list we do not see Miner. Yet, if you were to ask 
a descendant of any of those colliery workers where their grandfather worked and what he did, 
they would, more likely than not, declare that he was a miner and worked “in the mines in 
Larksville.” 


Just because you worked in the mines or in a colliery did not make you a miner. To become a 
miner, one had to be certified by a board of mining examiners. There were three classifications of 
miners (contract miners, consideration miners, and company miners) in the anthracite industry of 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 


Contract Miner: The contract miner worked on a piecework basis, being paid a fixed rate per 
mine car or mine ton of coal produced and, in some cases, a lineal yard rate. In the anthracite 
industry, most miners were contract miners/piece workers. The contract miners were the elite of 
the laboring class. 


Miners' helpers (“labourers”) were hired and paid by the miners. The helpers handled and loaded 
the mine cars at the breast, split blocks of coal, sorted out waste material, and aided the miner in 
setting props and other tasks. The skilled miner was at the top of the underground hierarchy. He 
generally worked as an independent contractor, supplying his own tools, powder, and helper, and 
being paid a fixed price per carload of coal. The miner directed the opening and advancing of the 
breast, determined how to cut the coal and when and how to prop the roof. 


Consideration Miner: Under abnormal condition, such as a diminution in the thickness of the 
coal and an undue increase in the amount of rock to be handled, it was impossible for the contract 
miner to earn a fair day's wage by the exertion of reasonable efforts. In such instances he might be 
placed on "consideration" basis and paid a fixed daily or hourly rate of wages so long as those 
conditions exist. 


Company Miner: The company miner was paid on a daily or hourly basis. He did various kinds 
of work of a general mining nature, such as blasting rock, driving gangways through caved ground, 
and so on. 


Be it known, therefore, that a chunk of anthracite coal is not as heavy as a rock of the same size, 
that it will/will not float in water, that it is near black/very dark gray and not blue, that it burns 
with a blue flame, that regardless of what it was named by the companies that produced/marketed 
it that it was still anthracite coal, and that it was processed for market by a lot of anthracite coal 
workers, some of whom were miners, some of whom were not. 
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